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BOOK   of the pair, but gives a dismal picture of the hopeless Cabinet
Vt      confusions, which were leaving an evil legacy to another genera-
tion:

I had no notion you were so shaky as Harcourt tells me, and no notion
you would not be at the Cabinet. Having no orders I did my best. . . .
The Cabinet looked upon as a waste of time gets worse and worse! Mr. G.
has no hand over Hartington and Harcourt, and they go round and
round. I hope you'll never let people behave as they do now. . . .x

IV
So far as Chamberlain is concerned, we can now pull this
tangle straight. He said again and again at this time that the
policy of the Government had only one continuous character-
istic: "It leaves things to drift." Thinking this the most fatal
of all courses he stands for definite action, and for looking some
risks in the face to avert worse.
The harrying of the British Empire by France and Germany
together seems to him a new portent created by the feebleness
of Lord Granville and Lord Derby. His method is similar to
what it became years later in a graver dilemma except that first
preferences are reversed. No English statesman had been more
Francophile, but Jules Ferry's Ministry, in concert with Berlin,
brought active animus into play, and Chamberlain was the last
of men to submit to it. At the same time he regards Egypt and the
Sudan as heavy encumbrances causing our weaknesses elsewhere.
He holds that declared bankruptcy at Cairo and consequent
cutting down of the bondholders' levy are imperative for relief
of the Egyptian people and the financial conditions required for
self-government.
Above all these things, he desired to cut loose from Egypt as
soon as possible for the sake of restoring good relations with
France, but he insisted inflexibly on guarantees that Egypt as
the "Belgium of the East" should never become directly or in-
directly a French protectorate, and that the Suez Canal should
be open to Britain in all circumstances.
Chamberlain, it is quite true, was in favour of embodying these
terms in a "Palmerstonian dispatch" to Paris.2 He judged it to be
1 Dilke to Chamberlain, January 20.        2 Harcourt's Life, vol. i, p. 515.